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his goods, and receive an income equal to that of the best 
workmen, but that rent and interest are only forced ab¬ 
stractions sanctioned by law. Here, says Dr. Menger, we 
find the train of thought which reappears in the writings of 
the well-known socialists Marx and Rodbertus. Gray, the 
author of “A Lecture on Human Happiness” (1825), 
gives an analysis of Colquhoun’s table of national wealth 
(1814), and finds that there was produced “nearly fifty- 
four pounds a year for each man, woman, and child in 
the productive classes : of which they received about 
eleven pounds, being but a small trifle more than one- 
fifth part of the produce of their own labour ! ” It may 
be mentioned for comparison that modern statistics show' 
that now about four-ninths of the national income is 
received by w'age-earners. Finally he holds that the 
unproductive classes, as he calls them, should in his 
reformed community be reduced to the few necessary for 
superintending labour, and should devote their talents to 
the general good. Hodgskin, a thoroughly educated 
man, a friend of Francis Place, the radical, and of 
James Mill, was more a politician than his socialist fore¬ 
runners ; in his “ Labour Defended ” he holds that by 
combination the labourer may “destroy altogether the 
profit of the idle capitalist ” in the “ war of honest in¬ 
dustry against . . . idle profligacy,” and “ augment the 
wages and rewards of industry,” giving “ to genius and 
skill their due share of the national produce.” Bray, in 
“ Labour’s Wrongs and Labour’s Remedy” (1839), traces 
social anomalies to “ the institution of property as it at 
present exists,” and works out in detail a transitional 
project for passing to a communistic state. 

Dr. Menger proves that neither Karl Marx nor Rod¬ 
bertus were original in their analysis of the cause of the 
“rent” “ surplus value ” or “unearned income,” which 
they held must accrue to the non-workers in an indi¬ 
vidualistic regime, when the workers had, owing to the 
“iron law” of wages, received “bare subsistence,” but 
that all their ideas came from this group of English 
socialists. He does not criticise the truth of their hypo¬ 
theses, except by showing that the “ right to the whole 
produce of labour” has never been recognised in any 
permanent legal system ; but he reduces the claims of 
socialists to three—this “right to the produce of labour,” 
the “right to subsistence,” and the “right to labour”; 
he shows that these rights are not consistent with each 
other, examines the French attempts to give effect to one 
or other of these claims, showing how failure always fol- 
owed, and finds that socialists have never put forward 
any unanimous, consistent and practical scheme for the 
reorganisation of society, while they have only been suc¬ 
cessful in uniting their followers on negations, or criti¬ 
cisms of existing ills. He is clearly not entirely out of 
sympathy with these criticisms, for one of his chief con¬ 
clusions is that “ it should be recognised as a guiding 
principle of legislation that all measures are to be 
avoided which create or increase unearned income.” 

The importance of the book consists to a great extent 
in the bibliography, which must prove invaluable to any 
student of the growth of socialistic ideas ; though it is 
clear that Prof. Foxwell’s industry has unearthed very 
many rare publications, of which copies will hardly be 
found except in his own celebrated library. For the 
translation we have nothing but praise. A. L. B. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF. 

VAudition et ses Organes. Par Dr. M. E. Gelid. Pp. 326 

(BibliothequeScientifique Internationale.) (Parts: Felix 

Alcan, 1899.) 

In a volume belonging to this series, one expects three 
primary virtues—a clear logical arrangement, a lucid 
method of statement, and accuracy with regard to matters 
of fact. The book before us attains to a fairly high 
standard in all these respects ; it is divided into three 
chapters, in which the sonorous vibrations are traced in 
logical sequence from their origin to their final trans¬ 
formation into sensations of sound in the brain. A 
judicious use of headings in larger type is a great help to 
dearness ; but, in a book of this kind, a little more space 
might with advantage have been given to the more ele¬ 
mentary parts of the subject, especially in the physical 
and anatomical chapters. Misprints appear rather too 
frequently ( e.g . five in 2J lines of English quotation, p. 46), 
and the illustrations are often not so good as could be 
wished. 

In the first chapter, which deals with various physical 
properties of sonorous vibrations, a series of phonograph 
tracings are given, that amongst other things show in an 
exceptionally clear and beautiful manner, the changes due 
to variations in intensity and the action of the explosive 
consonants on the various vowel sounds. Several of 
these diagrams would be improved by a fuller and more 
definite explanatory description. The paragraphs in this 
chapter on the quality of musical sounds and the form¬ 
ation of articulate speech strike us as especially good. 

The early part of the second chapter, describing the 
evolution of the auditory organ within the animal series, 
is a weak point in the book. The subject is treated too 
briefly to escape ambiguity— e.g. from the description on 
pp. 140-141, no one would suppose that an external 
opening to the ductus endolymphaticus was a general 
feature among Elasmobranchs ; and a little lower down 
the page it is far from easy, without previous knowledge, 
to distinguish the statements that refer to the shad from 
those referring to the carp. We may further mention 
that the auditory sac is open in the lobster, and although 
monotremes and many marsupials have a columelliform 
stapes, their ossicles cannot be said to be reduced to a 
columella. The remainder of the chapter—dealing with 
the anatomy and physiology of the human ear—is excel¬ 
lent. We notice that in the discussion on the external 
auditory meatus no mention is made of its apparent 
importance in the realisation of the external origin or 
outwardness of sounds. In the question of the mode of 
transmission of the sonorous vibrations through the 
ossicles and in the labyrinthine fluids, the author is 
strongly in favour of its being mainly molecular, although 
he allows a certain amount of movement of the ossicles 
en bloc. The pages that deal with the internal ear form 
certainly one of the best parts of the book. 

The subject of the last chapter—the relation that 
exists between the brain and the auditory impulses—is 
one of great obscurity, and is here largely treated by the 
citation of cases, that bring out in various ways how 
entirely the perception of sound depends upon the state 
of the brain and nervous system. In short, this may be 
called a good book on a highly interesting subject. 

Early Chapters in Science. By Mrs. W. Awdry. Edited 
by Prof. W. F, Barrett. Pp. xviii + 348. (London : 
John Murray, 1899.) 

A volume which gives instruction in the chief biological 
and physical sciences in 348 pages cannot very weft be 
satisfactory in all its parts. The aim of the present 
volume is to provide “a first book of knowledge of 
natural history, botany, physiology, physics and chemistry 
for young people ” ; and, so far as it goes, it represents 
a praiseworthy attempt to create and promote an interest 
in natural things and phenomena. The animal and vege¬ 
table kingdoms are described in two hundred pages, and 
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physics and chemistry in the remaining part of the book. 
Electricity is dealt with in sixteen pages of this part, and 
chemistry in twenty-eight pages. Most of the illus¬ 
trations are line drawings, and will not be attractive to 
the young people for whom the book is intended ; for few 
natural history objects can be well represented by out¬ 
line sketches, and children often have a difficulty in un¬ 
derstanding them. 

In the preface the editor, referring to the object of the 
book, suggests that it should be especially useful in “ the 
junior classes in schools.” But few teachers who have 
had experience in giving instruction to such classes would 
approve of the order in which some of the subjects are 
dealt with. For instance, the first chapter deals with the 
difficult subject of classification of animals, and leaving 
out of account the fact that the scheme of classification 
described is somewhat old-fashioned, we think it peda¬ 
gogical!}' vvrong to begin the study of natural history 
by classifying the animal kingdom. Teachers may, 
however, find the volume useful in providing information 
for lessons on natural history objects, and suggesting 
experiments in physics and chemistry. 

Notes from a Diary in Asiatic Turkey. By Lord 
Warkworth, M.P. Pp. xvi + 268. (London : Edward 
Arnold, 1898.) 

The author of this book, now Earl Percy, travelled by 
several of the main routes and some unfrequented ways 
of Asiatic Turkey in 1897. He shows himself to be a wide¬ 
awake politician, an instructed antiquarian, and something 
of a sportsman ; hence the narrative necessarily deals with 
matters from a point of view somewhat remote from the 
scientific. The book is charmingly got up, gracefully 
written, and illustrated by some choice reproductions of 
good photographs, one of which represents a dervish 
with a dagger thrust through both cheeks and ap¬ 
parently insensible to pain. Throughout the journey, 
indeed, there seems to have been very little objection 
on the part of the people to allow themselves and their 
belongings to be photographed, a result doubtless of the 
infiltration of Western ideas even into the remoter parts 
of the Turkish empire. Incidentally, one or two points 
of scientific interest are touched upon. The strange 
idea is noted that the honey of a district near Erzerum 
is not only poisonous when taken in large quantities, 
but that if the red water-melon is eaten at the same 
meal with some of the honey, death would result from 
the formation of large crystals in the stomach. A 
curious statement is made as to the extent of the occa¬ 
sional inundations of Lake Van, one of the natives 
declaring that the water had recently risen as much as 400 
feet, a degree of flood which the author prudently views 
as an exaggeration. The discovery of a spring “ bubbling 
over with a copious flow of liquid sulphur” (p. 204) would 
certainly be interesting, but it probably was no more 
than water impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

As an intelligent, modest, and serious account of an 
interesting journey in a country still difficult of access, 
this book deserves very hearty commendation, and it 
would be gratifying to believe that all members of 
Parliament could make so good a use of their holidays 
as Lord Percy has done. 

Lectures on Theoretical and Physical Chemistry. By 
J. H. van’t Hoff. Translated by R. A. Lehfeldt. Part 
I. Chemical Dynamics. Pp. 254. (London : Edward 
Arnold.) 

To what has already been said regarding the French 
edition of this excellent work (Nature, p. 458) there is 
little to add. The translation is accurate, the few slips 
that occur being mostly referable to the original, and 
easy of detection. As to paper and printing the book 
leaves nothing to be desired, although perhaps this result 
has been attained at the expense of a wider popularitywhich 
the book might have enjoyed had its price been lower. 
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pressed by his correspondents . Neither can he undertake 
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manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. ] 

Experiment to Illustrate the Zeeman Effect. 

Prof. A. Gray has kindly called my attention to his Royal 
Institution lecture of April 29, 1898, in which, nearly a year 
ago, he pointed out the analogy between a pendulum with a 
gyrostat in its bob, and the molecule of a gas vibrating in a 
magnetic field, which I called attention to in my recent letter 
(p. 509). Geo. Fras. FitzGerald. 

Trinity College, Dublin, April 5. 


Formation of Egg-capsules in Gasteropoda. 

The function of the sole-gland of the foot in certain divisioas 
of the Gasteropoda seems hitherto to have remained unknown. 
None of the works I have been able to consult give a definite 
account of the function of the organ. This sole-gland appears 
from the literature to exist only in the dioecious Azgygobranchia, 
whereas the more anterior marginal gland of the foot is found 
both in these and in Pulmenata and Opistbobranchia. 

On the other hand, I have been unable to find any published 
account of the origin and formation of the horny capsules, in 
which the ova of most Azgygobranchia are deposited and con¬ 
tained during their development. Many writers seem to assume 
that these capsules are formed in the generative duct, which is 
not the case. 

I have recently satisfied myself that these two gaps in our 
knowledge of the Mollusca are really one ; in other words, that 
the egg-capsules are formed by the sole-gland, and that the 
latter is really the nidamental gland. I first discovered this in 
the common whelk Buccinmn undatum, which I found in 
numbers in the act of spawning on the shores of Falmouth 
Harbour in November 1897. Pulling away the animals from 
the stones to which they adhered, I found incompletely formed 
capsules in the cavity of the sole-gland, and saw that the 
“spawn” was formed and deposited by the “foot.” The ova 
are probably transferred to the cavity of the gland, before the 
closure and deposition of the capsule. I have recently verified 
the same fact in the same locality in another species, namely 
Mures r erinaceus. In this case the capsule is long and narrow in 
shape, and I saw it in an imperfectly matured though fully 
formed condition, drawn out of the aperture of the sole-gland, 
when I detached a specimen in the act of spawning. 

Lacaze Duthiers has shown that the float of fanthina is 
formed by a glandular depression of the foot corresponding to 
the sole-gland, and Johannes Thiele maintains that the egg- 
capsules of this animal, attached to the float, are produced also 
by a certain portion of this gland. Simroth, however, believes 
with Lacaze Duthiers that the “cocoons” or capsules are 
derived from the sexual organs. I have no doubt Thiele is right, 
but he does not appear to have extended his doctrine to other 
forms than fanthina. 

The function of the sole-gland being thus established, the 
question arises whether there is not a difference in the structure 
or size of the gland between the male and female, since the male 
does not produce egg-capsules. This and other questions I 
must leave to be investigated in future. Not knowing when I 
may have leisure to make a more detailed study of the subject, 
I wish to make known the main fact, which can be easily 
verified by the observation of living Prosobranchs in the act of 
spawning. J. T. Cunningham. 

I Morrab Terrace, Penzance. 


The Natural Prey ot the Lion. 

W hat constitutes the natural prey of the lion in his wild state 
is, I believe, a disputed point. The majority of people, probably, 
are of opinion that he is extremely fastidious in his tastes; 
others, again, assert that he will eat almost anything. Certainly, 
it is only reasonable to suppose that a lion sufficiently under the 
impulse of hunger will eat “almost anything” ! 

Years ago I was present on more than one occasion when 
animated discussions on this point took place between two 
notable African ecclesiastics—both since dead—Bishop Smythies 
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